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COVERS: Front, National Aeronautics and Space 
Administration's classic photo of solar eruption 
obtained by Skylab space station in earth orbit; 
back, on-the-job trainees at Martin Marietta plant 
in Baltimore, by John Troha from Black Star. 


Title Vil, a Benchmark 





The first month of the new year seems a good time to examine 
the ramifications of title VII of CETA. 

This new provision in the Comprehensive Employment and 
Training Act embodies the Private Sector Initiative Program, or 
PSIP. Its purpose is to forge a full partnership between 
Government and business and industry to undertake wider 
experiments in subsidized employment and training programs in 
the private sector—the source of five out of every six new jobs. 

Meanwhile, the Employment and Training Administration 
(ETA) is starting up PSIP with planning grants to 34 CETA prime 
sponsors in various sections of the Nation to fashion model 
programs for 1979. (See PSP: Where the Jobs Are, beginning on 
page 16 of this issue of WORKLIFE). 

The prime sponsors are charged with forming Private Industry 
Councils, or PIC’s, whose members will include representatives 
from businesses, industries, unions, and community-based 
organizations to develop local organizational frameworks for the 
new programs. The PIC’s will be the keys to the entire PSIP 
concept, which is to give the private sector incentives to hire and 
train disadvantaged, low productivity workers. 

Encouraged by ETA to help set up PIC’s, the National Alliance 
of Business (NAB) called upon Ruben F. Mettler, chairman of 
TRW, Inc., to join in. (See NAB’s Man in PSIP, aWORKLIFE 
profile beginning on page 22.) 

Notions as to how PIC’s should function are as widely 
distributed as January snowflakes. This was evident at a recent 
workshop sponsored by ETA for the 34 select prime sponsors. 

Nevertheless, title VII is seen as a benchmark in ETA’s 
endeavors to provide jobs and upgrading for the structurally 
unemployed—many of them young people with little or no 
training and less experience. 


Walter Wood 
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by Doris Wedge 


When Rogers and Hammerstein wrote the 
score for the musical ‘‘Oklahoma,”’ they por- 
trayed the men as rough-and-tumble cowboys 
and hard-working farmers. Women tended to 
their embroidery and other forms of *‘women’s 
work,”’ and occasionally one would be taken 
for a ride in a “‘surrey with the fringe on top.”’ 
Today, however, if the famous surreys were 
still around, chances are the women in them 
would be the drivers, not the passengers. 

Although Oklahoma women were slow to 
break into kinds of work traditionally reserved 
for men, they are now enthusiastically making 


Doris Wedge is public information officer of the 
Moore-Norman Area Vocational-Technical School, Nor- 
man, Okla., and secretary-treasurer of the National 
Association of Vocational Technical Education Com- 
municators (NAVTEC). 
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Norene Rodriques 
learned machine shop 
skills through a CETA- 
funded program with 
Central Tribes of 
Shawnee, Okla. 


Photos by Dick Rogers 
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up for lost time. New opportunities, such as 
the carpentry training program in Norman, 
Okla.—funded by the Comprehensive Employ- 
ment and Training Act (CETA)—are providing 
them with a variety of skills and an outlook on 
work that differs as much from former attitudes 
as a horse-drawn surrey differs from a late- 
model car. 

The change occurred slowly. As the econ- 
omic basis of Oklahoma’s culture changed from 
agriculture to oil in the early 1900’s, women 
began to leave the home for their first gainful 
employment, entering the emerging ‘‘female”’ 
occupations—clerical, teaching, and health 
service fields. And there they stayed, well after 
the State became industrialized and long past 
the time when women in other parts of the 
Nation began to break into male dominated 
fields. 

Until the past year or two, most midwestern 
employers, including many who were mandated 
to give equal employment opportunities to 
women, continued to think along traditional 
gender lines when filling positions. “‘I would 
gladly hire a woman if there was one capable 
of doing the job’’ was an often heard comment. 
And, there weren't many Oklahoma women 
who had broken out of the conventional mold 
to seek nontraditional jobs. 

But all that is changing according to employ- 
ers, school counselors, job placement officers, 
and women who are seeking jobs. Today, 
many Oklahoma women are saying, “I want a 
job and I am willing to work at almost any- 
thing.” 

‘I'll hire anyone who wants to work”’ is the 
offer most often heard from employers as they 
struggle to keep up with the ‘boom’ economy 
which lowered Oklahoma's unemployment rate 
to 3.3 percent late last September, equaling a 
previous low in 1973. In central Oklahoma, 
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where new industry has brought changes to the 
economy of the metropolitan Oklahoma City 
area, unemployment was 2.3 percent in Sep- 
tember. 

Marvin Richardson, who heads the Norman 
regional office of the Oklahoma Employment 
Security Commission, has noted a marked 
change in the opportunities available to women 
in Norman, where the economy continues to 
revolve around the University of Oklahoma, 
but which has become increasingly attractive tc 
larger employers such as Westinghouse and 
Shaklee. 

Richardson says, ‘‘Employers are looking for 
people who want to work. That is their sole 
criterion for employment these days.’’ This is 
in sharp contrast to a few years ago, when an 
employer was likely to suggest that a woman 
could not handle a traditionally male job. 

‘‘The law forbids us to ask for sex preference 
for a job or to accept a job listing which 
includes an employer’s preference for a male 
or female. But what we hear the employer 
saying Over and over now is ‘send me a person 
who will give me a full day’s work.’ ”’ 

A result of this employment climate is that 
women, including Indians, Shawnee and Kick- 
apoo among them, are getting more opportuni- 
ties to prove themselves in nontraditional roles, 
and that women who bridge the gap into 
formerly male occupations are serving as role 
models for others. 

Chris Jahnke, a Sears Auto Center manager, 
says that a few years ago Oklahoma City 
customers would have hesitated to take the 
advice of a woman salesperson on batteries or 
auto accessories. ‘‘But not any more. Some of 
our regular top salespersons in automotive 
supplies are women. And we have women 
employees in all phases of our operation, 
including installation and repair.” 

Jerry Jones is a supervisor in an auto center 
shop which employs several women who 
learned their trade as CETA participants in the 
Oklahoma City Skills Center mechanics training 
program. The women, who are responsible for 
installation and repairs, ‘‘are at least as good as 
the men we hire,’ he says. *‘When a woman 
specializes in something like brake work, she 
seems to do well above average. I know that I risk 
being called sexist when I say this, but women 
pay more attention to details and tend to do an 
overall better job.” 

The women are readily accepted by their 
coworkers, Jones points out. “At first there 
was some apprehension. But the men realized 
right away that the women will carry their own 
load. We have no problems at all.” 

Another implication of the term ‘‘carry their 





own load’’ is the often-repeated statement that 
women aren’t able to do heavy physical labor. 
‘**But I know that I can do what any man of 
my size can do,”’ says Della Pool, a student in 
Norman’s CETA-funded carpentry training 
program. 

‘I am not out to prove that I am as strong 
as any man. I know that I am not, but I will 
get stronger, and I am willing to work,’ Pool 
said. 

The CETA carpentry program, offered 
through Action, Inc., a prime sponsor, at the 
Moore-Norman Area Vocational-Technical 
School has helped several women enter the 
carpentry trade. Many job openings are curren- 
tly available in Oklahoma’s expanding con- 
struction industry, and it is becoming more and 
more common to see women working as car- 
penters and brick masons. 

Pool is one of many women who had tried 
jobs traditionally held by women and found 
them unsatisfying. She stumbled onto an inter- 
est in carpentry while helping her brother-in- 
law on a remodeling project. 


‘I have worked as a typist,’ Pool relates. 
**Believe me, that is hard work. Don’t misun- 
derstand me, I had good jobs. But sitting at a 
desk doesn’t mean that it is easy work. I like 
carpentry because I don’t have to put on nice 
clothes and sit at a desk. And at the end of the 
day, 1 can see what I have accomplished.” 

Judy Bender, a Shawnee Indian, is a good 
example of an Oklahoma woman who, in 
preparing to reenter the job market, found an 
opportunity to move into a satisfying new field 
which appealed to her interest and made good 
use of her talents. 

‘“*[ had enrolled in a clerical course because 
I had worked in an office before. I never liked 
office work, but it seemed logical, as if it were 
my only choice.’’ Bender said. 

**One day I saw a brochure on machine shop 
training and decided to find out what a machine 
shop looked like.’’ The lathes and milling 
machines looked more interesting to her than 
typewriters and 10-key calculators, so she 
changed training programs, with the encoura- 
gement of her CETA counselor. Within a few 


Diana Johnson and 
Delores Kernel are 
skilled at milling, 
thanks to training 
received in Central 
Tribes and Action, Inc., 
programs in Norman. 








Oklahoma 


months she was recommended for a job by her 
instructor. ‘‘My boss tells me that he likes to 
hire women machinists because they have a 
more sensitive touch,”’ Bender says. 

Shawnee Indian Diana Johnson, who trained 
in the same CETA-funded machine shop pro- 
gram through sponsorship of Action, Inc., and 
the Central Tribes of Shawnee, Okla., says that 
she felt that other male machinists didn’t really 
accept her on the job ‘‘until they realized that 
I was there to work and that I didn’t mind 
getting dirty or sweaty.” 

Stereotypes of women who characteristically 
prefer ‘‘clean’’ jobs or jobs which allow them 
to wear nice clothes or attractive uniforms are 
hurdles faced by most women in nontraditional 
roles across the country. But many of the 
Oklahoma women who are in nontraditional 
roles have faced those hurdles before. 

Delores Kernel always preferred to wear 
blue jeans and work with her father around 
their home ‘‘rather than doing things girls are 


supposed to like to do.’’ She says, ‘‘I used to © 


want to be a mechanic before I got the chance 
to take the machine shop program through 
Central Tribes of Shawnee. Now the fact that 
working as a machinist puts me in a nontradi- 
tional role makes it even more challenging.” 

These same stereotypes about women imply 
that a woman has to dress in a certain way in 
order to be feminine, but women working in 
nontraditional jobs don’t agree. 

‘‘Of course I feel feminine,’’ says Coene 
Edwards, who has worked for several years in 
the heating and air-conditioning installation 
business. 

‘I am just as feminine as when I worked as 
a secretary. But I enjoy this job a lot more.” 

Pressures within a family, or anticipated 
pressures, often keep women from considering 
the full spectrum of job opportunities when 
enrolling in a vocational program, according to 
Bill Henderson, a counselor for CETA and 
vocational rehabilitation clients at Moore-Nor- 
man Area Vocational-Technical School. 

‘**Usually when women first come to talk 
about enrolling, they ask about a clerical pro- 
gram or nursing. They feel they won’t have the 
support at home for entering a nontraditional 
role. Some say, ‘My kids would kill me if I 
became a carpenter.’ But usually when women 
go ahead and try it, they find that the family 
backs them all the way,’’ Henderson says. 

Money is a big motivator in helping women, 
including midwestern women, to enroll in non- 
traditional programs. ‘*‘When a woman has no 
really strong reason for choosing a specific 
training program, I tell her she can work hard 
as a secretary or a practical nurse and make a 
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certain amount of money, or she can work 
hard as a carpenter, machinist, or welder and 
make more,’’ Henderson says. 

Usually the women are more willing to think 
of themselves in nontraditional roles when they 
realize that technical skills will lead to better- 
paying jobs. 

Some women receive only partial support 
from their spouses for nontraditional roles. 
Karen Ray’s husband told her, *‘Sure, give 
carpentry a try. But I don’t think you will like 
it.’’ Ray learned basic carpentry skills in the 
CETA-funded carpentry program through 
Moore-Norman Area Vocational-Technical 
School. 

She likes carpentry better than jobs she has 
held as a legal secretary or as an attendant on 
a maximum security ward at a mental hospital. 
‘**People don’t think I’m the type to do hard, 
sweaty work. But for the first time, I feel like 
I am appreciated as a human being. I am 
appreciated as a person who can do a job.”’ 

Ray also is a young woman who never fit 
into the stereotypical female mold. ‘‘I was 
always interested in carpentry. I wanted to 
build my own doll house, not play with the 
dolls,’” she recalls. ‘“‘When I worked as a 
secretary, I resented the fact that I had to buy 
clothes that I wouldn’t have bought otherwise, 
just so I looked like I fit into that job. Isn’t it 
ironic that the jobs that require nice clothing 
for women are the low-paying jobs?”’ 

Oklahoma women are now finding new op- 
portunities to join the growing number of 
women throughout the country who are putting 
their work clothes budget into blue jeans and 
hardhats, coveralls and safety glasses. And 
they are proud of what they are doing because 
their employers don’t think of them as women 
in men’s jobs but as employees who are willing 
and capable of doing a good job. 


“| like carpentry 
because at the end of 
the day | can see what 
| have accomplished,” 
says Della Pool. 











The Department of Labor (DOL) announced 
the following key staff changes for the 
Employment and Training Administration 
(ETA): Luis Sepulveda, a job training 
expert and former ETA regional admin- 
istrator, to director, Office of Techni- 
cal Support in the U.S. Employment Serv- 
ice; James Ware, former New Jersey man- 
power official, as Employment and Train- 
ing Administrator, for the New York 
Region; and Donald A. Balcer, former de- 
puty administrator, to acting administra- 
tor for Office of Field Operations. 


& * k 


A new Comprehensive Employment and Train- 
ing Act (CETA) program for Central Arkan- 
sas in which the Timex Corporation will 
train 105 persons in industrial machine 
skills was announced by Little Rock's 
Mayor Mehlburger and Timex officials. 

The 18-month training will be financed by 
a $922,723 grant from the Federal Skills 
Training Improvement Program (STIP) to 
the Central Arkansas Manpower Consortium, 
which directs CETA programs for a four- 
county area, and by $600,000 to $700,000 
from Timex. Timex has three manufactur- 
ing plants at Little Rock Industrial Dis- 
trict. 


* * * 


On-the-job deaths jumped 21 percent in 
1977, marking the first rise in occupa- 
tional fatalities in 4 years, says the 
Bureau of Labor Statistics. The number 

of injuries on the job last year rose 6 
percent from 1976, while work-related ill- 
nesses declined 4 percent. 


* * * 


The Work Incentive (WIN) program reduced 

its public assistance grants by more than 
$400 million during fiscal year 1977 as a 
result of placing over 272,000 welfare re- 


cipients in unsubsidized jobs, up from 
231,000 during the previous fiscal year. 
The savings in welfare payments was es- 
timated at more than $400 million, while 
the cost of operating the WIN program 
was $376 million. Two-thirds of the 
cost went for work and training and the 
rest for support services, such as child 
care and transportation. The WIN pro- 
gram is administered jointly by the De- 
partments of Health, Education, and Wel- 
fare, and Labor. 


* * * 


Carl Farinelli, a former high school 
dropout who is now a doctoral candidate 
at Texas Southern University in Houston, 
has become the 13th member of the Job 
Corps Hall of Fame, an institution hon- 
oring outstanding graduates of the pro- 
gram. Farinelli, the adopted some of a 
migrant farmworker, spent his early 

years working through the agricultural 
fields of Arkansas and California. He 
entered the Gary, Tex., Job Corps Center 
in 1968 and, upon completion of his 
training in 1969, was awarded a scholar- 
ship to begin his academic career. In ad- 
dition to his doctoral studies, he works 
as assistant principal of the Aldine Con- 
temporary Education Center. 


* * * 


Under the recent reorganization of the 
Employment Retirement Income Security 
Act (ERISA), the Department of the 
Treasury will be primarily responsible 
for setting minimum standards in pension 
plans for funding, participation, vest- 
ing rights, and benefit payments. The 
Department of Labor will continue to 
have jurisdiction over fiduciary stand- 
ards including prohibited transactions. 
Paperwork requirements will be reduced. 
For example, small plans require filing 
only every 3 years instead of annually. 
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The unseen cloud that hovered over Sun 
Day last May was the fear that it would leave 
those who were a part of it with just fond 
memories and little more. Fond memories of— 

@ The Washington Monument Grounds 
transformed into a giant sundial to mark the 
hours of a dawn-to-dusk extravaganza on the 
Mall. 

e@ The solar fairs, picnics, sunrise bicycle 
rides, solar house tours, solar technology ex- 
hibits, speeches, and jazz, bluegrass, and rock 
band music concerts held across the Nation. 

@ Thousands of people leaving the observan- 
ces carrying shopping bags full of printed 
material about the many uses of solar energy— 
the bags inscribed, ‘Do It With The Sun.”” palit Sutil 

Fond memories they are, but action was 
what the advocates of solar energy wanted as a 
result of Sun Day. A writer for the Sun Day 
Times, a newspaper devoted to promoting uses 





Walter Owen is assistant editor of WORKLIFE. 








of solar energy, stated it clearly: ‘**‘Long range 
plans and programs extending well beyond 
May 3rd—to fund, for example, solar retrofit- 
ting projects or solar job training sessions—are 
the kinds of solutions that will measure the 
lasting importance of Sun Day.” 

The same newspaper listed a series of pro- 
grams that Government agencies could under- 
take if they really wanted to join the advocates 
of solar energy. The Department of Labor 
(DOL), according to the list, “*‘should train 
unemployed persons to install solar equipment 
on the homes of poor people.” 

DOL got the message. A little over a month 
later, the call went out to Comprehensive 
Employment and Training Act (CETA) prime 
sponsors in the form of a grant solicitation for 


Solar Utilization/Economic Development and 
Employment (SUEDE) demonstration projects. 
It was an unusual grant solicitation, for it 
incorporated money not only from DOL, but 
from the Department of Energy (DOE) and the 
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Community Services Administration (CSA) as 
well. 

Lawnie Taylor, DOE’s representative for the 
SUEDE program, describes the cooperative 
effort among the Federal agencies at the na- 
tional level as ‘very, very important. That kind 
of effort,’ he says, ‘‘translates to local and 
State cooperation, which leads to much more 
efficient and innovative approaches to stimulat- 
ing the solar industry and training employees to 
work in that new industry.” 

By the end of September, DOL’s Employ- 
ment and Training Administration (ETA), 
which would administer the grants, announced 
the selection of 10 SUEDE projects totaling 
$3.6 million. 

The funds would pay the wages of 225 
participants in public service employment and 
Ou-the-job training to assemble and install solar 
equipment on about 700 dwelling units of low- 
income families. About $2.2 million of the total 
$3.6 million would be spent on training, super- 
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Celebrating the 
completion of a solar 
wall which will heat a 
gymnasium during the 
bitter cold of a New 
York City winter, these 
workers reflect the 
enthusiasm of solar 
energy advocates 
across the Nation. The 
gym is on the upper 
floor of a formerly 
abandoned building 
reclaimed and 
rehabilitated by the 
Cultural Understanding 
And Neighborhood 
Development 
Organization 
(CUANDO) in New 
York's Lower East 
Side. 


Photo by Greig Cranna 
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A solar “window box” 
allows cooler room air 
to pass into the box 
through a lower‘ ent 
and over the heat 
absorber, then back 
into the room at a 
considerably higher 
temperature through 
the upper vent. 


vision, wage subsidies, and allowances (DOL 
money) and the balance primarily for materials 
and equipment (DOE and CSA money). Most 
of the DOL money—$1.6 million of the $2.2— 
came from the State and local CETA prime 
sponsors themselves. They committed funds 
from their regular CETA program operations 
for this purpose, and $550,000 was added from 
the Secretary of Labor’s discretionary funds to 
help defray some of the extraordinary costs 
associated with developing a new program such 
as this. 

Originally, SUEDE projects were to have 
been funded at some $600,000 less than the 
$3.6 million finally announced. The increase, 
according to Claire Lipsman, ETA project 
director for SUEDE, occurred as a result of 
the ‘quality and enthusiasm’’ displayed in the 
proposals. The Government agencies involved 
in funding the project managed to come up 
with the additional money. 

Furthermore, as the end of fiscal year 1978 
approached, CSA officials decided to fund five 
more projects which would result in the ex- 
penditure of an additional $1.4 million, insuring 
the training and employment of 87 more CETA 
workers and the retrofitting of solar energy 
devices to 237 additional low-income homes. 

Thus, some 312 disadvantaged people are 
now in some phase of classroom or on-the-job 
training in diverse solar energy installations. 

Connie Horned, who heads the SUEDE 
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project in the Kansas City, Mo., area says, 
‘‘The real significance of the SUEDE program 
is that it is the beginning of a new industry 
with a significant future and one in which the 
disadvantaged citizen—who stands to gain the 
most—is deeply involved.” 

Those now working in the SUEDE demon- 
stration projects have much to learn. In fact, 
solar energy has so many diverse uses that 
language has not quite kept up with its blos- 
soming technology—so some old words have 
been borrowed to describe new devices. For 
example: 

@ A window box is something other than a 
box of soil outside a window for growing 
petunias and geraniums. In solar terminology, 
it means a device attached to a south window, 
with a collector panel angled downward to 
catch the sunshine. Cool air from the room is 
pulled into the box and heated to 120°F as it 
passes back into the room over the solar-heated 
absorber plate. Several homes in Pennsylvania 
will be retrofitted with these devices, which 
pay for themselves, in terms of energy saved, 
in | year. 

@ A bread box is no longer just the container 
Grandma used to have, or may still have, on 
the kitchen shelf to keep the bread fresh. In 
the solar age, a bread box sits on the ground 
outside the house, with two of its sides open 
during the day reflecting the sun’s rays onto a 
tank of water to preheat it (135°F during the 
summer; 85° to 125°F in the winter) before it 
passes through a demand water heater inside 
the house. The demand water heater complete- 
ly replaces the conventional heater. It is a 
small, interior wall-mount unit, heating only the 
water that passes through it when the taps are 
on; it does not maintain a tank’s water at a 
constant temperature. The two-part system— 
bread box and demand heater—is capable of 
handling the entire hot water needs of a conser- 
vative-user family of four and has a 3-year 
payback period. 

And then there are new terminologies with- 
out nostalgic connotation. For instance: 

@ Direct solar gain glazing means, to put it 
simply, more windows. Sit in the sunshine 
streaming through a window, and the effect of 
solar space heating of this type becomes appar- 
ent. The same effect can be achieved without 
an actual see-through window. Several of the 
SUEDE demonstration projects propose con- 
struction of air heaters (also sometimes referred 
to as window boxes) consisting of a shallow, 
glazed box containing corrugated sheet metal 
(the heat absorber) sealed to the exterior south 
wall of a house. High and low vents are cut 
through the wall into the box. Air, heated by 








contact with the hot metal, rises into the 
dwelling through the high vent, pulling air into 
the heater from the house through the low 
vent. Doors on the vents are closed at night to 
prevent cold air influx. The payback period for 
such a system is 3 to 5 years. 

@ Attached solar greenhouses are consid- 
ered by some to be the most integrated ap- 
proach to solar retrofit. They provide not only 
heat to the dwelling, but food and additional 
living space as well. The attached greenhouse 
works on the same principle as the solar air 
heater described above. Warm air from the 
greenhouse flows into the house through a high 
vent in the shared wall as cool household air is 
drawn into the greenhouse to be heated. The 
greenhouse, because of its thermally retentive 
mass, supplies heat later into the evening and 
also maintains its own temperatures during the 
night. The growing season is, of course, lerg- 
thened and home food production is a signifi- 
cant aspect of its operation. The greenhuuse 
payback period is 2 to 4 years, including 
savings by home food production. 

A solar greenhouse of a different type will be 
constructed on the Rocky Boy Reservation in 
north-central Montana, home of the 2,500- 
member Chippewa-Cree Tribe. The greenhouse 
will cover one-fourth of an acre and will utilize 
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the latest solar greenhouse technology for rais- 
ing vegetables. Solar-heated water, flowing 
through a 6-inch gravel bed on the floor of the 
greenhouse, will heat the roots of vegetable 
plants. British researchers made the discovery 
that plants supplied with heat directly to the 
roots bear more fruit than those placed on 
traditional greenhouse benches. 

Those who proposed this demonstration proj- 
ect consider it vital to the survival of the 
Chippewa-Cree Tribe. Its reservation is the 
smallest and most socioeconomically depressed 
of all of the seven Indian reservations in 
Montana. The tribe has no natural resources 
capable of supporting its population. Unem- 
ployment in winter exceeds 75 percent, while 
family income averages $3,600 a year. Energy 
is the highest single cost, averaging more than 
one-third and often more than half of monthly 
income during the 6 winter months. The aver- 
age roundtrip distance to the nearest food store 
is 80 miles and food prices are about 25 percent 
higher than in any urban area in the State. 

In addition to the solar greenhouse demon- 
stration for production of food—the grantee 
hopes to expand it to a 10-acre commercial 
venture in the future—some 30 solar space 
heating units will be installed. Their design 
differs somewhat from those described above 
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Photo by Kit Mann 


A solar “bread box” 
sits outside the home 
with two of its sides 
open to reflect the 
sun's heat on a storage 
tank. Water inside the 
tank can reach 
temperatures of 135°F 
during summer and 
85° to 125°F during 
winter. 





After glazing is 
attached, this solar 
greenhouse will enable 
food production and 
heat collection in 
winter. Solar heated air 
will rise into the home 
through the existing 
window at the top of 
the greenhouse 
structure. 


in that a storage system will be incorporated to 
provide heat after the sun sets. Instead of being 
mounted flat against the wall, this system will 
have a “‘lean-to”’ shape, allowing the sun’s rays 
to heat rocks or stored water in the floor of the 
device. As evening arrives, the owner of the 
home pulls a thermal insulating curtain over the 
glass and a blower continues to move heat into 
the home from the storage area. Payback is 
predicted within less than 3 heating seasons. 

A key aspect of the SUEDE program is that 
it is designed to demonstrate the uses and 
effects of solar energy. Kit Mann, representing 
a nonprofit community group called Net En- 
ergy, which will assist the prime sponsor in 
Humboldt County in northern California, says, 








‘‘We can use the SUEDE program as a cata- 
lyst. By solarizing a significant number of 
homes—one or more in each neighborhood and 
small town—we can create a clear and wide- 
spread awareness of what solar heating is 
about.”’ 

Mann continues, ‘“‘Solar has not yet come 
into its own in Humboldt County, probably due 
to two factors: the prevalent attitude that 
there’s not enough sun for it here, and lingering 
doubts about solar system reliability and econ- 
omics, not to mention doubts as to what, in 
fact, a solar heating system is.’’ But he believes 
there are signs that ‘‘the fog is burning off.”’ 

Citing his own experiences, Mann says, 
‘*‘When Net Energy starts to build an attached 
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solar greenhouse onto a local home, calls begin 
to come in from the neighbors. People ask: ‘Is 
it really free?’ .. . ‘Can I have one too?’... 
or, ‘I could do that! Do you have plans?’ By 
the time the open-greenhouse party has been 
held and a couple of baskets of ripe tomatoes 
(a rare commodity in the fog-belt) have been 
distributed, everybody wants one.” 

With the enthusiasm that characterizes so 
many of the grassroots solar energy advocates, 
Mann states, ‘‘We believe that the great major- 
ity of people will agree to take simple, low-cost 
measures to conserve energy and adopt direct 
solar space heating and that most people will 
find it convenient and cost effective to invest in 
some level of solar water heating—provided 
they have sound information and reliable, read- 
ily available equipment and can see by local 
demonstration projects that solar works.” 


All the grantees anticipate a high rate of 
placement of trainees into the private sector as 
qualified solar technicians. None is as confi- 
dent, however, as the Memphis, Tenn., based 
sponsor. The prediction there is a flat 100 
percent placement rate for those who complete 
the training. The reason for such optimism is 
that the SUEDE project will tie in with the 
Tennessee Valley Authority’s (TVA’s) inten- 
sive solar water heating commercialization 
campaign. 

To customers who purchase solar water 
heating devices, TVA is offering a $500 power 
credit. TVA will sell the solar heaters, but a 
minority owned firm, the Sunbelt Solar Corp., 
will supply them and ultimately provide the 
unsubsidized employment to the SUEDE par- 
ticipants. One concern about the project is that 
TVA’s solar commercialization campaign will 
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The living room of this 
mobile home receives 
its daytime heat from a 
solar side mount 
heating panel, its 
effectiveness even 
enhanced by the 
reflective snow cover 
outside. 





appeal primarily to middle-income families. 
Therefore, to demonstrate the effectiveness of 
solar water heating to all income groups, the 
SUEDE project will install some 50 solar water 
heaters on the homes of selected poverty-in- 
come families. 

The type of heater being installed in the 
Memphis area is the solar device with which 
the public is probably most familiar. It is also 
the most expensive, ranging in price from 
$1,200 to $2,000. Greater demand, energy cre- 
dits such as TVA is providing, and some 
proposed tax credits are expected to bring 
down the cost. 

The basic unit consists of an array of solar 
collectors, typically located on the roof of a 
building, a hot water storage tank, and associ- 
ated plumbing. The most commonly used col- 
lector is the flat-plate—essentially a box paint- 
ed black with a glazing material (usually glass) 
resting above it and coils of tubing running 
underneath the box. The blackened surface 
absorbs heat from the sun while the glazing 


material prevents the heat from escaping. 
Water, running through the tubing, is heated 
and moves by convection or by pumping to the 
storage tank. 

This system will be installed on multifamily 
dwellings in New York City’s Lower East 
Side. The buildings will be those rehabilitated 
by an innovation which has members of urban 
homesteading groups combining subsidized 
housing development loans with their work to 
rehabilitate abandoned buildings, giving them 
ownership and extensive training in construc- 
tion. 

In proposing its project to ETA, the Energy 
Task Force, a nonprofit community group that 
will operate the SUEDE program in New 
York, has called attention to the fact that high 
energy costs are jeopardizing the admirable 
results of the projects. Tenants of the rehabili- 
tated cooperatives are faced with the dilemma 
that forced the abandonment of the buildings in 
the first place—fuel bills nearly impossible to 
meet getting higher each winter. 





Select Solar Energy Demonstration Program Grants 


PRIME SPONSOR 


FUNDING 


DESCRIPTION 





Southern New Hampshire Services (with cooperation 
of Massachusetts Balance of State), working with 
Total Environmental Action, the University of Massa- 
chusetts Extension Service, and the Center for Eco- 
logical Technology. 


$582,100 


Approximately 28 trainees will be enrolled, installing 
105 to 130 solar devices on rural homes, including 
greenhouses, thermosyphon air systems, south 
glazing with storage, and hot water preheat. 





City of New York Department of Employment, utilizing 
the Energy Task Force, a nonprofit community group, 
to operate the project. 


$449,100 


Targeted to New York City’s Lower East Side, some 
40 to 65 dwelling units will be retrofitted with solar 
water heaters, providing training for approximately 15 
participants recruited from the area’s community 
housing rehabilitation groups. 





The Lehigh Valley (Pa.) Manpower Consortium in 
cooperation with the Pennsylvania State Energy Of- 
fice and the Reynolds Metals Co. 


$297,700 


Reynolds Metals Co. will train 20 to 25 participants to 
install solar water heaters and/or “window box” space 
heating units on 75 homes previously weatherized by 
the sponsor. 





The Memphis-Shelby County (Tenn.) Consortium in 
cooperation with the South Memphis Development 
Corporation, a nonprofit community development 
group, and its subsidiary, the Sunbelt Solar Corpora- 
tion. 


$247,400 


Closely tied to the Tennessee Valley Authority's solar 
commercialization campaign, 25 participants will be 
trained to install up to 50 solar water heaters of the 
type TVA will sell to its customers with an attractive 
$500 power credit. 





Wisconsin Balance oi State in cooperation with the 
West Central Wisconsin Community Action Agency 
and the University of Wisconsin at Stout. 


$404,400 


Twenty-five participants will be trained to install 30 
solar water heaters, 20 greenhouses, and 10 space/ 
water heating units. 





Tarrant County (Tex.) in cooperation with Lennox 
Industries and the Fort Worth Skill Center. 


$107,200 


Fifteen participants will receive combined classroom 
and on-the-job training to install 30 solar water 
heaters. 





Kansas City (Mo.) Area Consortium in cooperation 
with the Balance of State of Missouri, the West 
Central Missouri Rural Development Corporation, the 
St. Joseph Economic Opportunity Council, and the 
Missouri Valley Human Resources Development Cor- 
poration. 

Sam 


$552,500 


Twenty-five participants will receive training from the 
Midland Energy Institute to install 200 relatively low 
technology solar space heating systems and the 
Black Economic Union will assist with a strategy for 
economic development. 
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To illustrate the point, the Energy Task 
Force was able to cite a completed solar retrofit 
on one of these buildings. The 33 residents of 
519 East 11th Street, using technical assistance 
from the Energy Task Force and partial funding 
from CSA, retrofitted their building with solar 
panels to supply 80 percent of the building’s 
hot water needs. The fuel bill was cut by $4,000 
a year. 

An Energy Task Force spokesperson be- 
lieves the SUEDE program will help legitimize 
and reinforce the urban homesteading group’s 
role as community developers. ‘‘First, solar 
installations are highly visible and become an 
immediate focus of local attention,’ he said. 
**Second, because community people install the 
collectors on community buildings, they have a 
sense of accomplishment; those who observe 
them have a sense of respect for that accom- 
plishment.’’ The Energy Task Force also will 
direct the installation of solar walls, similar to 
the one constructed recently to heat a neighbor- 
hood gymnasium for the Cultural Understan- 


ding And Neighborhood Development Organi- 
zation (CUANDO). 

If any region of the Nation needs a demon- 
stration project on the uses of solar energy, it 
is New England, often described as being at 
‘“‘the end of the pipeline.’’ It imports 100 
percent of its space heating fuels and consumes 
nearly 40 percent more than in 1973. The New 
England demonstration will take place in three 
locations in western Massachusetts and New 
Hampshire. A variety of solar devices will be 
installed on rural homes in those areas. 

In his letter to CETA prime sponsors last 
June, soliciting their proposals for the SUEDE 
demenstration projects, Ernest G. Green, As- 
sistarst Secretary for Employment and Training, 
wrote, “‘I am enthusiastic about the long-range 
potential for this project. I believe it to be both 
an imaginative and programmatic means of 
joining resources to address the vital issues of 
employment and energy.” The following list of 
projects funded may be viewed as a response 
to the Secretary’s wholehearted support. 





PRIME SPONSOR 


FUNDING 


DESCRIPTION 





The Chippewa-Cree Rocky Boy Reservation in north- 
ern Montana. 


$457,300 


Thirty participants will be trained to install 30 “window 
box” space heating units, and a large solar green- 
house to be used for agricultural purposes. 





Humboldt County (Calif.) in cooperation with Net 
Energy, a nonprofit community group. 


$225,300 


Sixteen participants will be trained to install 16 “bread 
box” solar water heaters in conjunction with “de- 
mand” water heaters, 4 south wall retrofits including 
direct gain glazing, 4 attached solar greenhouses, 
and 4 flat plate coliector water heaters. 





Mid-Willamette Valley (Oreg.) Manpower Consortium 
in cooperation with the Mid-Willamette Valley Com- 
munity Action Agency and the Ecotope Group, a non- 
profit energy conservation organization. 


$249,900 


Twenty participants will be trained to install 70 space 
and/or solar water heating systems. 





Stamford-Greenwich (Conn.) CETA in cooperation 
with the Committee on Training and Employment, Inc. 


$250,045 


Ten participants will be trained to install 20 solar 
water heating units and 3 solar greenhouses. 





Lancaster-Lebanon (Pa.) Manpower Training Consor- 
tium in cooperation with the Community Action Pro- 
gram of Lancaster. 


$170,473 


Twenty trainees will be trained to retrofit 30 homes 
with appropriate solar devices, including solar space 
heating units and hot water preheat systems. 





Indian Development District of Arizona, Inc., based in 
Phoenix, Ariz. 


$498,700 


Twenty-five Native Amerivans will be trained to install 
solar water heaters on 80 homes of elderly persons 
on 11 reservations in Arizona. 





State Department of Economic and Community Affairs 
(Okla.) in cooperation with the Little Dixie Community 
Action Agency, Inc., Hugo, Okla. 


$183,549 


Targeted for a three-county area, 16 trainees will 
install solar water heating units on 60 low-income 
homes, providing the impetus for creation of four new 
solar energy small businesses. 





Bergen County (N.J.) Board of Chosen Freeholders 
in cooperation with the Bergen County Community 
Action Program, Inc., Hackensack, N.J., the Bergen 
Community College and the National Association of 
Solar Contractors. 


$259,228 


Sixteen trainees will install solar space heating and/or 
hot water systems on 44 homes in Bergen County. 
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IP: 
Where the 
Jobs Are 


by Stephen Brown 


Attempts are being made to forge a lasting 
partnership between the Federal Government 
and business and industry through the newest 
project on the human resources development 
scene—the Private Sector Initiative Program, 
or PSIP. 

PSIP is the new title VII of the Comprehen- 
sive Employment and Training Act (CETA) 
and may prove to be one of the most significant 
changes made in CETA, if PSIP is successful 
in completing a partnership in the private 
sector—where 80 percent of all new jobs are. 

Assistant Secretary for Employment and 
Training Ernest G. Green says PSIP is the 
centerpiece of the Carter Administration's ef- 
fort “‘to swing the employment and training 
pendulum back to private sector job creation.” 
Funds for the $400 million on-the-job training 
(OJT)-oriented program will be included in the 
Employment and Training Administration's 
(ETA’s) supplemental budget proposals to Con- 
gress this month. 

Since last summer, 34 select CETA prime 
sponsors, each awarded a $25,000 start-up 
grant, have been working to establish Private 
Industry Councils (PIC’s), the foundation 
stones of PSIP. Each PIC will be composed of 
business people—including representatives of 
small business and minority business enter- 
prises—community leaders, educators, and or- 
ganized labor. Business and industry will be 
afforded majority membership and, whenever 
possible, at least half of the representatives will 
be drawn from a small business (defined as a 
private, for-profit enterprise with 500 or fewer 
employees). The PIC may also include mem- 


bers of the prime sponsor's planning council. 

Thus, PIC’s will provide the major links 
between business, industry, and Government, 
serving as forums for private sector represen- 
tatives to advise and work with local CETA 


Stephen Brown is a U.S. Department of Labor infor- 
mation officer in San Francisco and a frequent contribu- 
tor to WORKLIFE. 
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PSIP 


organizations to match job skills of trainees to 
those required by employers, to determine 
labor market needs, and to devise training 
programs to meet those needs. 

The National Alliance of Business (NAB) 
will provide technical assistance to the prime 
sponsors on the selection and operation of the 
PIC’s, and in the formation of local councils 
where NAB metro organizations exist. Ruben 
F. Mettler, chairman of TRW, Inc., will direct 
the effort as voluntary chairman for NAB. (See 
NAB's Man in PSIP, beginning on page 22.) 
Other groups, such as the U.S. Chamber of 
Commerce, the Business Roundtable, and trade 
associations will also play vital roles. 

Chambers of commerce are playing a major 
part in the formation of PIC’s, Assistant Sec- 
retary Green told the Education, Employment, 
and Training Committee of the U.S. Chamber 
of Commerce. Green said PSIP asks the private 
sector to become a full partner in local employ- 
ment and training activities and offers business 
and industry the opportunity to operate local 
programs and use funds earmarked for private 
sector programs. 

‘‘We want to be more responsive to your 
needs, and we want to put money into your 
operations which will help you to hire and train 
skilled workers with an absolute minimum of 
red tape and gobbledygook,’ Green said. **The 
partnership that we seek to forge between 
Government and business and industry in our 
new effort will not be totally effective without 
the concerted cooperation of the Nation’s 
chambers of commerce. 

How well PSIP works depends on the part- 
ners’ willlingness to cooperate and compro- 
mise. Because they have been adversaries at 
times, Government and the private sector can 
be expected to approach a new liaison cau- 
tiously. But a look at the issues underlying 
such a partnership shows both sides have much 
to gain. 

Two issues challenge Government. The first 
is a human one: how to alleviate the vexing 
problem of structural unemployment. Unlike 
cyclical joblessness, which usually tends to be 
temporary and short term, structural unemploy- 
ment is far more persistent, long term and, as 
Government has discovered, harder to correct. 
While individuals are going jobless for lack of 
marketable skills, jobs are going unfilled for 
lack of skilled workers. PSIP is expected to 
alleviate structural unemployment by better 
serving the needs of the demand side of the 
labor market—the private enterprise side. 

The second issue is whether PSIP regulations 
can be kept to a minimum of red tape. At an 
ETA-sponsored meeting in Atlanta in October, 
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representatives of the private sector and the 34 
CETA prime sponsors chosen to form the first 
PIC’s emphasized that the regulations must be 
palatable to private employers if the program is 
to work. (See Report from Atlanta, page 20.) 

The private sector brings economic and pub- 
lic relations issues into the partnership. The 
economic issue is obvious: structural unem- 
ployment, which, Mettler says, is “bad for 
business.” 

The public relations issues involved are two- 
fold. One has to do with the way the public 
views big business. Richard Lesher, president 
of the U.S. Chamber of Commerce, said in a 
radio interview that ‘‘unemployment, especially 
hardcore unemployment, is one of the most 
severe criticisms of the private enterprise sys- 
tem.’ Participating in the PSIP will afford 
business and industry the opportunity to dem- 
onstrate their social consciences. 

The second public relations issue is this: the 
existence of the PSIP may force the private 
sector to act. Voices in the private sector have 
proclaimed for years that Government human 
resources development programs are inefficient 
and wasteful. Now, through participation in 
PSIP, the private sector may demonstrate that 
it can make more effective use of the training 
programs and financial support available 
through CETA. 

A private sector approach to reduce unem- 
ployment is not new. Lyndon Johnson tried it 
in the 1960’s by creating JOBS (Job Opportun- 
ities in the Business Sector) and NAB (National 
Alliance of Businessmen) to encourage the 
Nation's biggest corporations to hire disadvan- 
taged, unskilled workers who were unemployed 
because they were unqualified. The JOBS pro- 
gram had strong support, but when the 1974 
recession hit, Government discovered little 
could be done to protect the newly hired 
disadvantaged workers from layoffs. 

The JOBS program was quite unlike today’s 
PSIP, as John Stetson.deputy directorof ETA’s 
PSIP task force, points out: **The JOBS pro- 
gram placed the unemployed in low-level jobs 
and consequently they were the first persons 
laid off when the recession occured. 

‘Our intent with PSIP is to get individuals 
into upward mobility positions and give them 
marketable skills. Those are the kinds of jobs 
we are looking for under PSIP,’* Stetson de- 
clares. 

Secretary of Labor Ray Marshall describes 
PSIP as an experiment to provide the ‘missing 
link’ making it possible to transfer workers 
from public employment to private sector jobs. 
As defined in title VII of the CETA reauthori- 
zation, PSIP’s purpose is “‘to demonstrate the 





effectiveness of a variety of approaches to 
increase the involvement of the business com- 
munity, including small business and minority 
business enterprises, in employment and train- 
ing activities under CETA, and to increase 
private sector employment opportunities for 
unemployed and underemployed persons who 
are economically disadvantaged.”’ 


Roberts T. Jones, director of ETA’s PSIP 
task force, says a maximum of 20 percent of 
PSIP funds will be allowed for administration. 
Under title VII no requirement is made for 
duration of unemployment, says Jones. The 
only eligibility requirement for participants, he 
states, is that they earn no more than 70 
percent of the Bureau of Labor Statistics’ lower 
living standard. In addition, PSIP funds are to 
augment and not supplant existing OJT pro- 
grams. 

To qualify for title VII funds, prime spon- 
sors, aS part of their title II plans, must 
describe proposed private sector initiatives and 
their integration with other CETA training and 
placement programs. The description must give 
an analysis of private sector job opportunities, 
including estimates by occupation, industry. 
and location utilizing information provided by 
the PIC’s. 

When PSIP funds are authorized, 95 percent 
will be allocated to prime sponsors in accord- 
ance with title Il. Sponsors who join together 
to etablish a single PIC and Native American 
entities detailed under title III will receive the 
remaining funds. 

Employers who participate in the program 
by taking on unskilled persons and training 
them to qualify for jobs will be eligible for 
direct subsidies for OJT and classroom training. 
The projected jobs will pay at least the mini- 
mum wage, now $2.90 an hour, and more in 
some areas, where the cost of living is higher. 

The PIC’s promise to increase the coopera- 
tion of business and organized labor in local 
human resources development programs. To 
make sure PSIP meets the real needs of em- 
ployers, PIC’s can: 

®@ approve each project for funding: 

@ operate local programs directly: 

@ help set training standards for jobs: 

@ arrange and negotiate training contracts: 

® coordinate programs with local economic 
development activities; 

@ handle the paperwork and operating de- 
tails; and 

@ advise prime sponsors on all CETA pri- 
vate sector programs. 

Among the 34 ETA prime sponsor sites that 
received planning grants were the San Fran- 
cisco Mayor's Office of Employment and 


Training (MOET), the Boston Employment and 
Economic Policy Administration, the Philadel- 
phia Area Manpower Planning Council, and the 
Baltimore (Md.) Metropolitan Manpower Con- 
sortium. 

‘*In San Francisco, we’re dealing with the 
whole person's potential relationship to the 
work force,’’ explains MOET Deputy Director 
Ray Holland. ‘‘We believe PSIP can help 
achieve a more productive, more stable work 
force.” 

Holland says that well over 90 percent of the 
city’s placements have always been in the 
private sector. He cites two ‘‘more ambitious”’ 
title I OJT programs as examples of the type of 
private sector initiatives the city will probably 
develop. A contract with the Engineering Soci- 
ety Manpower Training Committee has placed 
159 drafter trainees in jobs with architectural 
and engineering firms at a starting wage of $4 
an hour. ‘‘Banking on People,”’ a contract with 
Bank of America, trains persons in banking 
clerical skills; to date, 143 persons have been 
placed in nonsubsidized jobs with the bank. 

Boston's PSIP will be an integral part of the 
Boston Plan, an economic redevelopment plan 
to create 14,000 new jobs in the city over the 
next 4 years. The Boston Employment and 
Economic Policy Administration will use 
CETA funds to train Boston residents for 50 
percent of the new jobs. 

Boston PSIP Director Dick Wells says pri- 
vate sector initiatives will probably focus on 
the electronics industry because “‘that’s where 
most of the job opportunities are."” A highly 
successful title I training program with Honey- 
well is typical of the results he feels can be 
achieved with PSIP. More than 70 persons 
have been placed as entry-level electronics 
assemblers making $4.56 an hour. After the 
first 120 days of their training, they become 
eligible to apply for any job in the plant, with 
Honeywell subsidizing any upgrade training. 
The combination of classroom and OST train. 1g 
was designed to meet Honeywell's needs, ena- 
bling the company and the prime sponsor to 
enjoy an ‘‘excellent partnership.” 

In Philadelphia, the Allied Health Services 
Training Program is a prototype of PSIP proj- 
ects the Area Manpower Planning Council may 
develop, according to council planner Tom 
Sheaffer. A joint program of hospitals and the 
Hospital and Health Care Workers Union, 
District 1199C, it provides union members with 
upgrade training in various occupations. The 
council uses STIP (Skill Training Improvement 
Program) funds to pay stipends and fringe 
benefits of members enrolled in the project's 
scholarship program. Upon graduation, they 
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PSIP 


suggestions are offered by prime sponsors who 
received planning grants and private employers 
who are serving on PIC’s: 

**PSIP can work if prime sponsors consider 
the private sector as a full partner. If they do 
otherwise,they will commit a serious strategic 
blunder,’ says Lou Waldeman, head of the 
Broward County (Fla.) Employment and Train- 
ing Administration. 

Prime sponsors must be prepared to serve as 
buffers between employers and program paper- 


are guaranteed jobs in their new skill areas, 
while their former jobs are filled by CETA title 
I placements. Sheaffer says the program is 
applicable to PSIP because it matches training 
curriculum to job demand. 

In Baltimore too, STIP is clearly the stalking 
horse for the PSIP. Although many linkages 
with the private sector have been estalished for 
some time, Baltimore Consortium Administra- 
tor Marion W. Pines views the PIC as a 
dynamic tool to ‘‘forge the strong suits of the 


private sector in Government.’’ About 400 
individuals involved in private sector training 
under STIP attest to the potential of PSIP. 
From machine tool training at Martin Marietta 
to computer operations at the Control Data 
Institute, Baltimore is reaping the benefits of 
direct private sector involvement. 

Until the final regulations are adopted this 
March, prime sponsors and business and indus- 
try have only the wording in title VII to guide 
them in forming partnerships. Meanwhile, some 


PSIP Report from Atlanta 


Representatives of 34 CETA prime spon- 
sors selected to start up Private Sector 
Initiative Program (PSIP) test sites met in 
Atlanta last October with their counterparts 
from business, organized labor, community- 
based organizations, and officials of the 
Employment and Training Administration 
(ETA). 

The representatives attended workshops 
for 3 days to discuss progress in formation 
of Private Industry Councils (PIC’s), the 
foundation stones for PSIP. Clashing over 
how flexible the regulations governing the 
new CETA title VII program should be, 
some of the conferees called for maximum 
freedom , and others called for more 
guidance in establishing the new program. 

PIC’s, according to reports, were not 
forming as quickly as ETA’s PSIP task force 
had expected. Only 8 of the 34 prime 
sponsors had organized PIC’s, selected 
membership and chairpersons, and held at 
least one meeting. 

Since the establishment of full-fledged 
PIC’s was slow, ETA Officials told conferees 
that no mandatory timetable would be set 
for the other 426 prime sponsor areas. 

Roberts T. Jones, head of the PSIP task 
force, said that, although a draft for measur- 
ing title VII effectiveness sets goals for 
etablishing PIC’s, ETA will allow as much 
local flexibilty as possible to assure that the 
most effective PSIP management occurs, “‘If 
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work, says Richard Jantz, coordinator of the 
Stanislaus County, Calif., PSIP. *‘For example, 
our staff will absorb some of the bureaucracy. 
We'll try to do as much of the legwork as 
possible to keep the burden off the private 
sector's shoulders." 

San Francisco's Ray Holland says: **The 
Employment and Training Administration will 
have to allow enough flexibility in funding 
arrangements so that Government and private 
employers can plan and operate effective train- 


it takes 6 months, that’s what it takes,” 
Jones said. 

At leat two lessons had been learned from 
the 34 test site startups, Jones noted: First, 
no two PIC’s will be alike. Program ele- 
ments, such as the purpose of the councils, 
must be consistent, but the structures may 
vary. Second, PIC’s will fail if one organi- 
zation attempts to run the council alone, as 
happened in some of the 34 test sites. 

Several conference speakers emphasized 
that business must be an equal partner if 
PSIP is to work. ‘**Business involvement in 
Government human resources development 
programs is not a new phenomenon,”’ Hugh 
Gordon, head of the Atlanta PIC said. 

Business had become estranged from 
Government employment and training ef- 
forts, Gordon said. Therefore, PSIP opera- 
tors must convince private sector leaders 
that *‘PSIP is not just another manpower 
program, but a program where business is 
an equal,”’ he said. 

Bureaucratic red tape, excessive paper- 
work, and unrealistic regulations deter en- 
thusiastic business participation, according 
to George Yoxall of the National Alliance of 
Business (NAB) in Chicago. In addition, 
‘‘frequent and arbitrary changes in regula- 
tions’’ contribute to the private sector's 
hesitancy to become involved, Yoxall stated. 

But business hesitancy can be overcome 
by a well-plotted strategy, Atlanta’s Gordon 
said. In the city of Atlanta, Gordon said, the 
prime sponsor worked with business organi- 





ing programs and, at the same time, provide 
the high degree of acc: intability that ETA 
requires.” 

From the private sector comes this advice: 
Private employers are willing to cooperate, but 
warn that red tape must be kept to a minimum. 

Broward County employers are “excited” 
about the PSIP concept, according to S. B. 
Morton, division personnel manager for South- 
ern Bell Telephone Company and a member of 
the Broward Employment and Training Admin- 
istration’s PIC steering committee. 

Morton has this advice for prime sponsors in 
wooing business community members: 

**Teach them what CETA is. Show them 
that if they're not part of the solution to 
unemployment, they're part of the problem. 
Then tell them that PSIP is their chance to be 
part of the solution.” 

Organized labor in Broward County has 
**mixed emotions,’ reports Bob Neff, director 
of the government contracts division, Florida 


zations and leaders with ‘‘credible reputa- 
tions and clout’? and communicated to the 
private sector on a one-to-one basis with 
carefully prepared, one-page position papers 
on various aspects of the program. Local 
operators stressed PSIP coordination with 
other human resources development pro- 
grams and the ability to provide job-ready 
trainees. 

Program operators should prompt partici- 
pating businesses to testify to the program’s 
merit. That, in turn, will attract other firms 
to the program, Gordon continued. 

According to Millicent Woods, of the U.S. 
Chamber of Commerce, local employers are 
now calling the Chamber and asking how 
CETA can be useful to them. Some are 
even suggesting new ways to do business 
with CETA, she said. Woods was concerned 
that prime sponsors were overlooking small 
businesses when establishing their PIC’s. 

‘It’s important to have smali businesses 
at the cores of the PIC’s, since small busi- 
nesses create many of the jobs in this 
country,’’ Woods said. 

Prime sponsors’ preference for big busi- 
nesses was noted by Richard DeLone of the 
Corporation for Public/Private Ventures 
(CPPV), a research organization that studied 
12 of the 34 PSIP test sites. CPPV found 
that participation of small and minority- 
owned businesses was minimal in the test 
sites. (Efforts to recruit these groups began 
only in early October.) However, PIC chair- 
persons and members in the 12 sites were 


State AFL-CIO, and PIC member. ‘‘We like 
the program because nonsubsidized jobs pro- 
duce tax income rather than adding to the 
taxpayers’ burden,”* he says. ‘‘But we want to 
make sure PSIP training doesn’t take jobs away 
from our members and create another group of 
disadvantaged people.” 

When President Carter announced the Pri- 
vate Sector Initiative Program he said, **In our 
free economy, private business is still the best 
source of new jobs. Disadvantaged young peo- 
ple need only skills—and a chance—in order to 
take their place in our economic system. Let’s 
give them the chance they need.”’ ; 

PSIP will double or triple the amount of 
money spent directly in private business to hire 
the structurally unemployed. The man directing 
the effort, Roberts T. Jones, is hopeful that it 
will soon draw private employers into all facets 
of the $11 billion CETA program and make the 
funds ‘‘far more productive than they have 
been in the past.” 


representative of a cross section of the 
private sector and were chosen specifically 
from the most influential business figures in 
each location, DeLone said. 

CPPV reported that the prime sponsors 
had made only limited efforts to estalish 
multijurisdictional PIC’s in all the test sites. 
Existing advisory bodies formed the nucleus 
of PIC’s in more than half of the 12 studied 
sites. 

While NAB formed the core of the PIC in 
a few jurisdictions, they were represented in 
a majority of the prime sponsor areas by 
membership on the council. The U.S. Cham- 
ber of Commerce has also been very active 
in assisting prime sponsors in the formation 
of councils, ETA _ officials told 
conferees. 

In one of several workshops, prime 
sponsors disagreed on how detailed the 
regulations should be governing the program. 
PSIP is ‘‘very loosely defined,’’ one prime 
sponsor noted. ‘‘If local operators are to be 
involved, they will need more guidance on 
what they are supposed to do. 

But others disagree, claiming that strict 
regulations would prevent development of a 
private sector program responsive to local 
needs. 

— Rebecca Morrow 





Rebecca Morrow. an assistant editor for the Employ- 
ment and Training Reporter, a weekly review of 
human resources developments by Ruttenberg & 
Associates. Inc.. Washington. D.C.. contributed to 
this report. 
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Ruben F. Mettler, chairman of 
TRW, Inc., is leading the National 
Alliance of Business (NAB) into its 
second decade of cooperation with the 
U.S. Department of Labor (DOL) to 
develop job opportunities in the private 
sector for disadvantaged Americans. 
Mettler serves as voluntary chairman 
of NAB and has loaned TRW Senior 
Vice President Lloyd N. Hand (U.S. 
Chief of Protocol during the Johnson 
Administration) to be the full-time 
NAB president and chief executive 
officer. 

Mettler takes over from G. William 
Miller, who resigned his chairmanship 
of both Textron and NAB when he 
was appointed to head the Federal 
Reserve Board. Mettler will be com- 
pleting Miller’s term and also serving a 
full year’s term of his own, for a total 
of 18 months at the helm of the busi- 
ness-led, nonprofit organization. 

NAB was formed in 1968 by Presi- 
dent Lyndon B. Johnson. Henry Ford 
was its first chairman, and chief exec- 
utives of major coporations have been 
providing NAB its voluntary leadership 
ever since. 

NAB is entering its new decade with 
a major challenge: the Administration’s 
Private Sector Initiative Program 
(PSIP), which calls for an unprece- 
dented level of business participation 
in Comprehensive Employment and 
Training Act (CETA) programs. 
Funded under title VII of the new 
CETA legislation, the program is ex- 
pected to provide as much as $500 
million per year exclusively for proj- 
ects relating to the private sector pro- 
grams such as on-the-job (OJT) train- 
ing. 
‘‘T think President Carter is right on 
target in stressing private, voluntary 
programs,”’’ Mettler said in an inter- 
view in his office at TRW’s corporate 
headquarters in Cleveland, Ohio. ‘‘I 





Don Dunnington is the former editor of 
Working, the quarterly magazine of the Na- 
tional Alliance of Business. He is currently 
director of marketing for NAB. 
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support this initiative,’’ he added. ‘‘It 
stands on its own merit.”’ 

Mettler doesn’t have a precise figure 
on how much NAB participation is 
costing TRW. In addition to Hand and 
Mettler, TRW has loaned Donald Pitts, 
director of Government business pol- 
icy, to be NAB’s full-time secretary- 
treasurer. At last count, six TRW ex- 
ecutives were loaned to NAB metro 
offices. ‘‘I haven’t tried to figure out 
what it costs in dollars,’’ Mettler said. 
‘*Time and energy are the principal 
costs.” 

How much time? ‘‘I’m already 
spending 120 percent of my time on 
TRW,”’ Mettler said, with a proper eye 
on the stockholders who are paying his 
salary. ‘That leaves the range between 
120 and 150 percent for NAB.’’ Which 
means, of course, that much of the 
time he gives NAB comes out of his 
own time. 

‘I’m spending a good bit of my 
versonal time,”’ he explained, ‘‘in letter 
writing, phone calls, speeches, trips, 
helping Lloyd Hand, going down to 
Washington, talking to DOL officials, 
and testifying before Congress. I don’t 
know what it adds up to, but it’s an 
appreciable part of many of my days.”’ 

As chairman of TRW, Mettler is 
responsible for a highly diversified 
technological firm in the fields of elec- 
tronics, space systems, and industrial 
and energy research and development 
that employs 87,000 people in more 
than 300 worldwide locations, with 
1977 sales of $3.26 billion. As chairman 
of NAB, he leads an organization that 
staffs 120 metro offices and 10 regional 


offices with some 4,000 loaned execu- 
tives. In fiscal year 1978, DOL pro- 
vided funding of about $9 million to 
support NAB headquarters and field 
operations. 

Although final reports are not yet in, 
NAB is expected to exceed its 1978 
target of 375,000 jobs in private indus- 
try for disadvantaged individuals. A 
separate target of 100,000 jobs for 
veterans under the HIRE—Help 
through Industry Retraining—program 
should also be topped. Those results 
will put NAB’s cumulative total since 
1969 at well over 4 million hires. 

Despite that hefty total, the United 
States still has many unemployed and 
disadvantaged people. Events con- 
spired against a quick solution: ‘‘There 
was a high order of enthusiasm when 
President Johnson kicked the whole 
thing off,’’ Mettler said. ‘‘He rapidly 
got top business support throughout 
the country. A small, dedicated staff in 
Washington pitched in and made it 
go—it was a first-rate thing.” 

Then, Mettler observed, ‘‘Other is- 
sues took higher priority. NAB wasn’t 
on thc tip of everybody’s tongue. A 
recession came along in 1974, and we 
all know that this country had some 
other problems for a couple of years.” 

Another difficulty has been organi- 
zational; formed in crisis, intended as 
a fast but temporary Band-Aid that 
would promote more rapid healing of 
deeper wounds laid bare in urban riots, 
the NAB was not built as a long- 
distance runner. Its intended mission 
was a fast sprint: to get the Nation’s 
biggest corporations screening in un- 
skilled workers who had often been 
screened out as unqualified. 

Up until the recession of 1975, the 
NAB formula succeeded remarkably 
well. It continued to work to a surpris- 
ing extent, especially with more reces- 
sion-proof businesses, despite eco- 
nomic and political events of the mid- 
1970’s. However, what we called hard- 
core unemployment in 1968 was not 
healing itself. Moreover, while eco- 





nomic stimulation may reduce cyclical 
unemployment, inflation seems to stop 
any business expansion short of em- 
ploying significant numbers of un- 
skilled workers. Concerned people in 
business and Government started look- 
ing for a new model for dealing with 
chronic, long-term unemployment— 
what we now call structural unemploy- 
ment. 

‘‘Over a year ago,’’ Mettler ex- 
plained, ‘‘a group from the Business 
Roundtable took the initiative in focus- 
ing attention on NAB and starting the 
process of giving it again the priority it 
deserves within the business commu- 
nity.” 

Since then, reports Mettler, ‘‘There 
has been a lot of interaction among 
NAB, the Roundtable, the Chamber of 
Commerce, community-based organi- 
zations, the CED—Committee for 
Economic Development—DOL, the 
Congress, and private human re- 
sources development organizations to 
try to find the most effective and least 
inflationary approach to reducing 
structural unemployment.” 

The same people who led the 
Roundtable initiative to focus more 
resources on private sector training 
also had a hand in finding a chairman 
who could provide the sort of leader- 
ship NAB needs. Roundtable Chair- 
man Irving Shapiro (chairman of Du 
Pont), John Harper (retired ALCOA 
chairman and former NAB chairman), 
and Federal Reserve Board Chairman 
Miller were among those who urged 
Ruben Mettler to accept President 
Carter’s invitation to nead the NAB. 

Mettler admitted he didn’t expect 
President Carter to choose him. ‘‘I 
didn’t ask for it,’’ he said. ‘‘I was 
apprehensive about taking it, because 
it’s a very difficult task—there’s no 
question about that. I accepted be- 
cause I believe in the value of the 
NAB program and in the importance 
of a voluntary business initiative to 
help solve this problem—and because 
the President of the United States 
asked me.””’ 

President Carter met at the White 
House with Mettler, the Federal Rese- 
rve Chairman, and Secretary of Labor 
Marshall. ‘‘The President spoke of his 
personal interest,’’ Mettler recalled, 
‘in trying ‘to establish a public-private 


partnership’—those were his exact 
words, and they describe precisely 
what we’re trying to do. He talked 
about the Private Sector Initiative Pro- 
gram and why he thought that ap- 
proach was preferable to putting more 
and more people on the public employ- 
ment payroll. He said he is interested 
in it and that he supports the program; 
he left an open invitation to go back to 
him personally if we need any help. It 
was a very strong endorsement.” 

In addition to asking Mettler to ac- 
cept leadership of NAB, President 
Carter also asked him to complete Bill 
Miller’s term as chairman of the Presi- 
dent’s HIRE Committee, a special 
project for young and disabled veter- 
ans. *‘He asked me to be chairman of 
the HIRE Committee as well as 
NAB,”’ Mettler said, ‘‘because those 
two are linked.” 

Whether chairman of NAB, chair- 
man of HIRE, or the business com- 
munity’s leader in PSIP, Mettler’s one 
objective is to combat structural un- 
employment. ‘‘There are people,’’ 
Mettler said, ‘‘in pockets of very high 
unemployment who desperately need 
jobs. And many, if not most, need 
special help and training to qualify for 
a job.’” He added, “‘The existence of 
large groups of chronically unemployed 
is highly inflationary and a major drag 
on the economy. It is a social pestil- 
ence breeding crime, urban unrest, and 
high welfare and tax costs; it is blight- 
ing young lives.”” 

With so many compelling reasons 


for business to join Government in 
addressing these problems, Mettler 
noted, “‘It’s almost anticlimactic to say 
structural unemployment is bad for 
business, but it is true.”’ 

PSIP will focus substantial CETA 
resources on developing private sector 
solutions to structural unemployment. 
NAB has been asked to assume a 
national leadership role in securing 
business participation in the new pro- 
gram. The NAB is also ready to pro- 
vide technical assistance to businesses, 
CETA prime sponsors, and to the local 
Private Industry Councils (PIC’s) that 
are being established under the legisla- 
tion. The PIC’s will be made up of 
local business leaders, labor leaders, 
and community-based organizations 
who will work together to assure re- 
sponsiveness to businesss needs and to 
assure the matching of available jobs 
and training slots with jobseekers. Lo- 
cal CETA operations will reimburse 
employers who agree to take on un- 
skilled individuals and provide the OJT 
necessary to make them productive 
employees. Reimbursement would be 
for training and similar nonproductive 
hours. 

‘*I don’t think it’s going to be easy,” 
Mettler said. ‘*I think we have a very 
tough job ahead, and I don’t think we 
should enter it lightly. But PSIP can 
work. It can work because it is work- 
ing now. We know what it takes—we 
have some splendid programs already 
working in some communities.”’ (See 
PSIP: Where the Jobs Are, beginning 
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on page 16 of this WORKLIFE.) 

Mettler explained that PSIP is trying 
to duplicate in more places the sort of 
innovative programs that have already 
been established in cities such as Chi- 
cago and Cleveland, where business- 
based, community coalitions have put 
together and operated PIC-like struc- 
tures for a number of years. 

It may be a coincidence, but never- 
theless fitting, that President Carter, 
trained as an engineer, should choose 
Mettler, a Ph.D. in electrical and aero- 
nautical engineering, to head up his 
program to build a new structure—a 
‘‘public-private partnership’’—to bridge 
the gap between Government objec- 
tives and private sector jobs. 

The engineer leading NAB was born 
in Shafter, Calif., in 1924. In 1941 he 
entered Stanford University. He had 
planned to become a lawyer but stud- 
ied science and math in both high 
school and college. ‘‘My adviser,”’ 
Mettler said, ‘‘thought that to be liter- 
ate in this day and age required some 
knowledge of science and technology.”’ 
He enlisted in the Navy in 1942. ‘‘The 
Navy regarded anyone with calculus 
or chemistry as a technical person.”’ 
His good grades sent him to the Cali- 
fornia Institute of Technology. 

‘I did well and liked my experience 
in the Navy with radar and electronics. 
After the war I went back to Cal 
Tech,” Mettler explained. By 1949 he 
had his B.S., M.S., and Ph.D. in 
engineering. He was named ‘‘the Na- 
tion’s Most Outstanding Young Elec- 
trical Engineer’ in 1954, ‘‘Engineer of 
the Year’’ in 1964, and in 1965 was 
elected to the National Academy of 
Engineering for his contributions to 
engineering theory and practice. 

As one Washington observer mused, 
if Mettler achieves the same sort of 
success in forging cooperative links 
among educators, Federal, State, and 
local governments, large corporations 
and small businesses to make a real 
dent in structural unemployment, then 
someone will have to find him an 
appropriate award for social engineer- 
ing, too. 

Although he sees it as a tough as- 
signment, Mettler doesn’t feel as 
though he’s facing it alone. ‘‘I’ve had 
more support from the top levels of 
the business community on this pro- 
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gram than on any other public service 
project I’ve ever been involved in,’’ he 
said. ‘‘There is no controversy. No- 
body says that this isn’t a good thing 
to do. The issue is just how to get it 
done.’’ Among those pledging support 
to Mettler are the Roundtable, the 
Business Council, the National Asso- 
ciation of Manufacturers, and the U.S. 
Chamber of Commerce. Others who 
are cooperating are the Urban League, 
Opportunities Industrialization Cen- 
ters, National Association for the Ad- 
vancement of Colored People, Na- 
tional League of Cities, U.S. 
Conference of Mayors, National Gov- 
ernors Conference, and organized la- 
bor (AFL-CIO). 

As Mettler sees it, ‘‘The challenge is 
to take that cooperation and that sup- 
port that exist at the national level and 
project them to where the action really 
is. None of that broad, abstract, theo- 
retical support means anything unless 
it’s translated into action where the 
unemployment is and where the jobs 
are. The real action is in the metro—in 
the individual city or county. 

‘**That’s why Lloyd Hand and I are 
traveling around the country. It’s im- 
portant in talking to local groups to 
say, ‘Look, let’s get a single coalition 
and get everybody who’s interested 
into this.’ That’s, after all, what a PIC 
really is: If in a particular city the 
Chamber is the strongest organization, 
and NAB is weak, let the Chamber be 
the umbrella, and we’ll help out. If 
NAB has a good organization, let the 
Chamber help, let the Urban League 
help. Let’s get all these people together 
at the local level. The exact pattern, 
the precise configuration is unimpor- 
tant. What we want is something that 
works.”’ 

Mettler said that he views the NAB- 
DOL partnership to increase private 
sector participation as a key aspect of 
the program. 

He continued, ‘‘I’ve also heard peo- 
ple on our side of the partnership say 
of DOL or CETA, ‘Business won’t 
accept them.’ If there are some aspects 
of a particular program that are unac- 
ceptable to business, the entire pro- 
gram shouldn’t have to go begging. If 
we’re partners, we ought to be show- 
ing DOL how to get more business 
participation in its programs. We can’t 


just point a finger at them and say ‘it 
won’t work.’ We can’t walk away. We 
will help our partners develop pro- 
grams that will work in the private 
sector.” 

Mettler believes the PSIP will even- 
tually have a significant, measurable 
impact on the total CETA program and 
thus ultimately on structural unemploy- 
ment. The impact would be much 
easier to gage if there were a more 
certain measure of structural unem- 
ployment. Adding long-term unem- 
ployment figures together with discour- 
aged worker estimates gives the 
impression that at least 2.5 million 
Americans are structurally unem- 
ployed. 

‘*The numbers in an absolute sense 
aren’t impossibly large,’’ Mettler ob- 
served. ‘‘But when you think of that 
many people who need jobs that des- 
perately, that’s a big number.’’ And 
growing numbers of disadvantaged 
‘youth with no work experience con- 
tinue to pour into the pool of unskilled, 
unemployed—some would say ‘‘unem- 
ployable.”’ 

Mettler contends that CETA training 
programs under PSIP can help make 
them employable, though, given enough 
time. ‘‘I don’t think we should expect 
a sudden spurt,”’ he said. ‘‘PIC’s aren’t 
going to spring up instantly. Look at 
places such as Chicago: It’s taken 
years to develop such business in- 
volvement in programs there. The Met- 
ropolitan Cleveland Jobs Council has a 
pretty good organization now, but it’s 
been building its skills for 3 or 4 
years.” 

That means Mettler doesn’t expect 
to see the job completed when his 
NAB chairmanship ends. ‘‘I would like 
to feel at the end of my chairmanship— 
and the end of Lloyd’s time as presi- 
dent—that we will be able to say to 
ourselves, ‘Hey, look. We really made 
a difference. We really have had a 
major influence on NAB recruiting (for 
loaned executives), on getting strong 
local chairmen, on building the national 
staff, on getting pointed in the right 
direction.’ 

‘*Then,’’ Mettler concluded, ‘‘I’d 
like DOL, the Administration, and the 
local communities to be able to say, 
‘Those guys from TRW did a good job 
for us.’ ”’ 





Polishing Up the Present 


Sometimes public agencies perform their 
work singlehandedly—as when the Tennessee 
Valley Authority builds a dam—but more often 
there is an interweaving of activities and re- 
sources. A good illustration of such a web is 
found in the help lent by the Comprehensive 
Employment and Training Act (CETA) to two 
small communities in New Jersey. 

Peters Valley, a tiny crafts village ip the 
heavily wooded northwestern part of the State, 
and Salem, a county seat in the rich flatlands 
of southwestern New Jersey, are both old 
communities, both in solidly rural areas of one 
of the Nation’s most urban States, and both 
have made imaginative use of New Jersey’s 
balance-of-State CETA program. 

Peters Valley has a checkered history, inclu- 
ding a two-century-old ambivalence about its 
name. Some maps still refer to it as Bevans, 
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the surname of the community’s long-departed 
and egocentric postmaster. He decided that his 
name was preferable to Hensfoot Crossing, an 
earlier name that reflected the pattern of the 
crossroads at the center of the community. In 
the late 1960's the entire village was emptied in 
the expectation that it would be adjacent to a 
major reservoir, but plans changed and the 
little town came under the National Park Serv- 
ice jurisdiction. In 1970 the Park Service en- 
tered into an agreement with Peters Valley 
Craftsmen, a nonprofit group, to create a 
community of producing craftworkers. 

‘*At first the Park Service was thinking about 
a community for the traditional crafts, a small, 
New Jersey version of Williamsburg,’’ ex- 
plained Edgar Anderson, furniture designer, 
woodworker, and member of the Peters Valley 
Board of Directors. ‘‘But we persuaded them to 
try something quite different—to create a work- 
ing village for contemporary crafts.” 

And the crafts produced are contemporary, 









































































































































Glen Gardner, modern 
Cay craft worker, 
forges ornamental 
ironwork in the 18th 
century smithy at 
Peters Valley village for 
contemporary crafts. 


New Jersey 


as one quickly sees when visiting the gallery 
(formerly the general store at the crossroads) 
or the smithy or the jewelry studio; the designs 
are a remarkable contrast to the 18th and 19th 
century houses and barns in which they are 
created. 

Peters Valley is an educational institution in 
the broadest sense of the term, one which is 
assisted by public service employment (PSE) 
and, in turn, broadens the horizons of the title 
VI workers assigned to the village. 

The mainstay of Peters Valley are the seven 
resident craftworkers: two woodworkers, a 
textile worker, a ceramicist, and a photogra- 
pher, in addition to the blacksmith and the 
jeweler. Most of them are in their twenties or 
thirties, and most have a college degree in the 
craft they are following. Each lives in a house 
in the village, works in a studio provided by 
the village, and works with interns who spend 
from 3 to 9 months in residence. The income 
of the craftworkers comes mainly from the sale 
of their work at the gallery and elsewhere. 

During the summer, visiting experts in such 
specialties as puppetry construction, ornamen- 
tal blacksmithing, wire construction, and pap- 
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ermaking as an art form give courses lasting 
from 3 days to 2 weeks. The students are 
usually—not always—practicing craftworkers 
who come to Peters Valley to improve their 
skills. During the courses, most students stay 
in the village and take meals in the dining hall. 

According to Judy and Dennis McCarthy, 
craftworkers who share the post of executive 
director, Peters Valley is financed largely by 
private sources, tuition payments by students 
and interns, commissions on the sale of mate- 
rial created in the village, and by membership 
fees. About 25 percent of the village’s budget 
comes from grants from the National Endow- 
ment for the Arts, the New Jersey Council on 
the Arts, and the Dodge Foundation. 

The McCarthys expect the work done by the 
CETA crew to make possible, in the future, an 
expansion of village activities and perhaps even 
an increase in private funding. The six PSE 
workers are currently rebuilding two of the 
village’s old houses; one house will provide 
additional dormitory space for interns in the 
winter and for students in the summer (and 
increase the amount of tuition fees). The other 
building will be faculty housing for visiting 
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teachers with children. When the houses are § 
finished, the next challenge will be rebuilding 2 
the smithy, an old barn whose numerous forge- 
fed chimneys give it the look of a porcupine. 
The smithy needs a better (and power-opera- 
ted) ventilation system as well as additional 5 
forges to accommodate more than its current ¥ 
handful of students. 

The CETA workers include three carpenters, 
an electrician, a laborer, and a plumber. Den- 
nison Froehmer, 27, is the electrician whose 
background and reaction to Peters Valley are 
typical of the CETA work crew. Froehmer had 
been a jack-of-all trades, working from time to 
time as a truckdriver, a construction worker, 
and a singer and guitar player. But jobs are 
scarce in rural New Jersey, and he had exhaus- 
ted his unemployment benefits by the time he 
joined the CETA program. 

‘It’s good working in a place with craftwork- 
ers around,’ Froehmer says. ‘‘We pick up 
some skills from them, and when we need 
something special, like a piece of metal shaped 
just so, we go to the blacksmith and he makes 
it for us.” 

While the CETA workers in Peters Valley 
are assisting in the development of a village 
dedicated to contemporary crafts, CETA work- 
ers in Salem are helping that community face 
in another direction as they remove evidences 
of the 20th century and seek to restore public 
buildings and public space to their original 18th 
century condition. 

Salem is one of the oldest cities in New 
Jersey, having been settled by the Quakers in 
the late 17th century. The Society of Friends 
has remained a force in the community and to 
this day takes care of the massive, 600-year-old 
Salem Oak under which, according to legend, 
the Quaker John Fenwick signed a treaty with 
the local Indians in 1675. 

The Salem County Courthouse was built in 
1735, and then rebuilt in 1817 and 1908. Many 
of the nearby structures, mostly residences on 
Market Street, were built in the 18th and early 
19th centuries. All have clean, simple lines and 
all are close to the street, making a fine 
example of a small town neighborhood in the 
early 19th century. 

Until a few years ago, the street was shabby 
and getting shabbier. The courthouse was de- 
caying, many of the old houses needed to be 
renovated, and the brick wall in front of the 
Salem Oak was threatening to fall over back- 
wards. At this point the community decided to 
try to recapture its colonial heritage and to 
restore its good looks. CETA workers, under 
title VI, as well as summer youth workers, 
were one of the major resources used in the 
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restoration, which was orchestrated by the 


county’s principal elected official, Tom Pan- 
kok, director, Salem County Board of Chosen 
Freeholders. 

Pankok is clearly a history buff, a mover and 
shaker who has spurred the county and the city 
of Salem to make use of a wide variety of 
funds, public and private, to restore the court- 
house area. The list of resources is an impres- 
sive one; in addition to local tax revenues, at 
least four sources of Federal funds were used: 
CETA (from the Department of Labor), Com- 
munity Development Block Grants (from the 
Department of Housing and Urban Develop- 
ment), Economic Development Administration 
moneys (from the Department of Commerce), 
and a Historical Preservation Grant (from the 
Department of the Interior). 

Furthermore, these funds were supplemented 
by a variety of individual, corporate, and 
foundation contributions, such as the valuable 
boxwoods and yews planted in front of the 
courthouse, sod and bricks used in landscaping, 
and old wooden molasses barrels. The barrels, 
now holding (and hiding) trash containers on 
Market Street, presented a sticky cleaning 
problem to the summer youth workers. 

One of the most active supporters of the 
restoration drive is John Hassler, a former 
plumber and currently president of the City 
National Bank of Salem, which is right across 
the street from the old courthouse and just 
down the road from the Salem Oak. He bor- 
rowed large construction jacks and gently, over 
a period of time, pushed the ancient brick wall 
in front of the Oak back to an upright position. 
A half-dozen CETA-funded summer youth 
workers then removed the rotting wooden 
topping on the wall, helped the bricklayers lay 
expensive ($1 each) curved bricks on top of the 
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A CETA worker applies 
the finishing touches to 
the trim around the 
entrance to the Salem 
Courthouse, now 
restored to its original 
18th century 
appearance. 














wall, and then cleaned up after the construction 
workers left. (The bricks were provided by the 
Society of Friends.) 

Bricks are important in Salem as a visual 
sign of the community’s ties to the past. In the 
last few years most of the cement sidewalks 
along Market Street (now a registered historical 
district) have been replaced with bricks. Lawns 
and shrubs, with CETA workers supplying the 
needed muscle, also have been added. 

CETA employees helped restore the old 
courthouse, with both summer youth and PSE 
workers (maintenance repairers) pitching in to 
clean, paint, and renovate the old structure. 
Some of the assignments were straightforward, 
but others were more complicated. One of the 
CETA workers, with a sure eye and an agile 
hand, restored a 4-foot gap in the 19th century 
ornamental plaster molding that ringed the 
courtroom. He copied the old pattern, free- 
hand, in quick-drying cement. It would take an 
architectural historian to distinguish between 
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his work and that remaining from the last 
century. 

The CETA-funded work in Salem relates to 
the present and the future as well as to the 
past. To James Lloyd, CETA is a here-and- 
now godsend. After more than a quarter of a 
century as a mold polisher in a local glass 
factory, he found himself out of a job in early 
1977 when the plant closed. He connected with 
CETA 9 months later and now has both an 
earned income and a chance to do meaningful 
work. He was interviewed as he and two 
CETA colleagues were making a foundation for 
a ramp (to give people in wheelchairs easier 
access to the county welfare building). 

Mr. Lloyd’s salary is paid by CETA, the 
lumber, sand, and cement were supplied by 
Salem County, and the ramp leads to a building 
largely funded by the Economic Development 
Administration. Work on the ramp is an exam- 
ple, in miniature, of the effectiveness of multi- 
agency cooperation. 
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The Peters Valley 
gallery (once the 
general store at the 
crossroads) provides 
ideal exhibit space for 
the decidedly 
contemporary creations 
of the community's 
Craft workers. 

















The smallest pair of steel-toed 
boots Nancy Adams could find were 
too large. She solved that problem by 
putting on layers of socks to get a 
tighter fit. 

Nancy Adams has to wear steel- 
toed boots on the job. She is an 
industrial hygienist for the 
Occupational Safety and Health 
Administration (OSHA). 

Adams has no problems, however, 
with walking up to a superintendent at 
a construction site or factory and 
announcing herself as an inspector of 
OSHA, showing her credentials, 
advising the employer of his right to 
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accompany her on the inspection she 
is about to make, and then 
proceeding to check for conditions 
hazardous to the workers. 

Adams does not like routine work, 
an aversion she shares with a 
growing number of woinen in the 
work force. Holder of a degree in 
biology from Millersville College, 
Lancaster, Pa., Adams, 26, quit a job 
in a cancer research laboratory in 
Pennsylvania because, as she 


Carol Morgan is a staff writer for the Mine 
Safety and Health Administration of the De- 
partment of Labor. Marianne Pernold is a 
freelance photographer in Washington, D.C. 








explains, “Cancer research was so 
long-term | did not see the immediate 
benefits.” Learning about OSHA’s 
program, she saw that an industrial 
hygienist performs a health-related 
job which affects people directly, and 
affects them now. 

In making her decision to sign up 
with OSHA, Adams joined an 
expanding field of employment with 
ample upward mobility potential. And 
she signed on for a job which, as she 
explains, has no “typical” day. 
Inspecting worksites in upstate New 
York and in the Washington, D.C., 
area for more than 3 years, she has 
checked out such diverse industries 
as a printing plant, ice cream maker, 
subway construction firm, chemical 
dye producer, foundry, and grain 
elevator. 

“You have to be an expert in 
everything,” she explains. That 
includes researching an industry to 
become acquainted with the materials 
and methods used in a plant before 
making an inspection, then making 
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In Metro subway tunnel, Adams 
asks worker what kind of cement 

is being used. “Some cement mixes 
have more silica or calcium oxide 
than others,” Adams cautions. 


the inspection with all the attendant 
tact and technical knowledge that 
requires, checking equipment and 
processes, taking samples of 
chemicals used and the air breathed 
by the workers, even sampling the 
dust on workers’ clothing to detect a 
variety of toxic substances from iron 
oxide fumes to what she calls, 
“nuisance dust.” 

The samples are sent to the OSHA 
Analytical Laboratory in Salt Lake 
City. When the results come in, she 
writes her reports and makes her 
recommendations. 

Although Adams would prefer 
friendly persuasion to carry out her 
duty of protecting workers’ health— 
and she considers voluntary 
cooperation by an employer a major 


achievement—she does Carry real 
authority as provided in the 


"Occupational Safety and Health Act 


of 1970. Her inspections are always 
unannounced. In fact, a penalty of 
$1,000 and/or a 6-month jail term can 
be imposed on any person who 
warns the employer of her impending 
visit. Furthermore, she states, “If an 
employer refuses to admit me, we 
must, as directed by a recent 
Supreme Court decision, obtain a 
search warrant from the courts. 
Anyone who then refuses is subject 
to court action.” 

As a result of her inspection, she 
can recommend a penalty as severe 
as a $10,000 fine per violation if she 
finds an employer willfully 
disregarding the employees’ health. 
However, many of her inspections 
have led to recommendations that 
certain conditions or practices be 
rectified without penalty— 
recommendations which often have 
been accepted and carried through 
without litigation. 





Nancy Adams takes a dust sample 
from worker's clothing to detect 
whether a toxic substance may be 
present at a construction site. 


In summing up her career 
realizations, Adams says, 
“Considering the time spent in 
educational development, 
advancement up the ladder in 
professional position and salary, and 
the satisfaction from being part of a 
humane program, | consider myself 
successful.” 

In both enforcement and creation of 
standards, Adams has had the 
advantage of working in an expanding 
field. Dr. Earl Heath, head of training 
and education for OSHA, predicts that 
the current shortage of industrial 
hygienists will grow even greater. To 
meet this need, Dr. Heath is 
managing a 3-year training program 
for persons with degrees in the 
chemical engineering and the 
biological sciences. 

The program, which began in 
September 1976, combines 3 years 
of on-the-job training, graduate 
classroom work, plus visits to Federal 
establishments to study certain types 
of working conditions. More than 200 
individuals are now participating. The 
program hires qualified persons at the 
GS-5 level, and they usually progress 
to the GS-11 level. 

Besides the OSHA training 
program, the National Institute for 
Occupational Safety and Health of the 
Department of Health, Education, and 
Welfare granted $3,635,653 to nine 
universities to create job safety and 
health training centers. 

Paul Woolrich, president of the 
American Industrial Hygiene 
Association, says the membership 
(3,600) has “grown by leaps and 
bounds, and will continue to grow as 
Government and industry continue 
their efforts to rid worksites of health 
hazards.” 

Editor's note: In the time between 
this article’s original preparation and 
its publication, Nancy Adams has 
been promoted. Instead of enforcing 
occupational health standards, she is 
now writing them in OSHA’s 
Washington, D.C., offices. 
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Following is a selected list of publica- 
tions on employment and related matters. 
Single copies of Employment and Train- 
ing Administration publications for which 
no price is indicated can be obtained free 
by writing or telephoning the Inquiries 
Unit, Employment and Training Adminis- 
tration, U.S. Department of Labor, Room 
10225, 601 D St., NW., Washington, D.C. 
20213. Requests for copies of other free 
publications listed should—unless. other- 
wise indicated—be sent directly to the 
source at the following addresses: Bureau 
of Labor Statistics, U.S. Department of 
Labor, Room 1539, General Accounting 
Office Building, Washington, D.C. 20212; 
President's Committee on Employment of 
the Handicapped, U.S. Department of 
Labor, Room 660, Vanguard Building, 
Washington, D.C. 20210. Please enclose 
a self-addressed label with all requests 
for free publications. For publications not 
available free, write the Superintendent of 
Documents, Government Printing Office, 
Washington, D.C. 20402, and enclose 
payment. 


Unemployment insurance 
Statistics 

Employment and Training Administration 
monthly publication provides data from 
the 50 States, the District of Columbia, 
Puerto Rico, and the Virgin Islands on 
benefit payment activities, employer con- 
tributions, appeals decisions, and disqual- 
ifications by issues. Data for selected 
industries and major occupational groups 
are given as well as information by claim- 
ant’s age, sex, and duration of unemploy- 
ment. 


Job Corps Happenings 

Employment and Training Administration 
periodical designed in both format and 
editorial content to appeal to young, dis- 
advantaged people 16 to 22 years of age 
enrolled in Job Corps centers throughout 
the United States and Puerto Rico. It 
features articles on specific Job Corps 
centers, innovative training opportunities, 
consumer information, current Corps- 
member and graduate success stories, 
and poetry contributed by Corpsmembers. 


Benefit Series Service— 
Unemployment insurance 
Loose-leaf reference service from the 
Employment and Training Administration 
contains administrative and court deci- 
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sions on major unemployment insurance 
issues and related material, by State. 
New case material issued quarterly. Use- 
ful to persons working on appeals for 
unemployment insurance benefits and 
others interested in the unemployment 
insurance program. 


Monthly Labor Review 

Bureau of Labor Statistics research jour- 
nal in economics and the social sciences. 
Includes analytical articles and current 
data on prices, wages, and productivity; 
employment and unemployment; and 
hours and earnings. Also reports on im- 
portant developments in industrial rela- 
tions, significant court decisions, union 
conventions, and labor developments 
abroad. Includes statistics section and 
book review department. Single copy 
$1.40; annual subscription $16; foreign 
mailing $20. 


Employment and Earnings 
Monthly publication of Bureau of Labor 
Statistics giving current national statistics 
on labor force, employment, unemploy- 
ment, hours, earnings, job vacancies, and 
labor turnover; State and area statistics 
on employment by major industry division; 
and hours, earnings, and labor turnover 
for manufacturing. Data presented in 
summaries, charts, and tables. Single 
copy $1.50; annual subscription $18; for- 
eign mailing $22.50. 


Occupational Outlook 
Quarterly 

Illustrated periodical written in nontechni- 
cal language published four times during 
the school year by the Bureau of Labor 
Statistics for counselors, teachers, edu- 
cators, parents, and others who work with 
young people, students, and individuals 
interested in finding or changing jobs. 
Reports on emerging jobs, educational 
and training opportunities, salary trends, 
and the effects of changing technology on 
jobs. Sources of free or inexpensive work 
force publications are also listed. Supple- 
ments and brings up to date information 
in the biennial Occupational Outlook 
Handbook. Single copy $1.30; annual 
subscription $4; foreign mailing $5. 


Occupational Outlook 
Handbock, 1978-79 

Bureau of Labor Statistics biennial pubii- 
cation is a major source of vocational 


guidance information. It contains informa- 
tion on job duties, educational require- 
ments, employment outlook, and earnings 
for several hundred occupations and 35 
industries. Includes expanded information 
on occupational training; information on 
the movement of workers from one occu- 
pation to another; and typical paths of 
advancement within a career field. Spec- 
ify Stock No. (cloth cover) 029-001- 
02067-8. $11. Stock No. (paper cover) 
029-001-2059-7. $8. 


Dictionary of Occupational 
Titles, Fourth Edition 

Employment and Training Administration 
publication contains the country’s most 
comprehensive job descriptions and re- 
lated information on the 20,000 occupa- 
tions identified in the United States. 
Known as the “DOT,” the volume groups 
jobs in a classification structure based on 
interrelationships of tasks and require- 
ments. Specify Stock No. 029-013-00079- 
9. $12. 


Employment and Training 
Program Highlights 

A compilation of consumer fact sheets 
issued by the Employment and Training 
Administration (ETA). These sheets de- 
scribe major ETA programs such as ap- 
prenticeship, computerized placement 
systems, Job Corps, and other Compre- 
hensive Employment and Training Act 
programs. They contain information on 
how the program works, who is served, 
what legislation authorizes the program, 
how participants may apply, and where 
additional information may be obtained. 


index to Publications of 

the Employment and Training 
Administration 

An annual index listing all reports, articles, 
and other publications put out by the 
Employment and Training Administration 
during the past 5 years. 


Disabled USA 

Monthly magazine of the President's 
Committee on Employment of the Handi- 
capped. Reports progress in opportunities 
for all handicapped workers, keeps Gov- 
ernors’ and community committees in- 
formed of new ideas and activities, and 
provides all readers with general informa- 
tion concerning developments in rehabili- 
tation and placement. 











CETA Program Status 
October 1, 1977—June 30, 1978 


During the first three quarters of fiscal 
year 1978, enrollment in the Comprehen- 
sive Employment and Training Act 
(CETA) totaled 2,193,000, about equally 
divided between title | and the public 
services titles I1 and VI. Classroom train- 
ing accounted for 21 percent of the total 
enrollment, on-the-job training made up 7 
percent and work experience was 19 
percent of the total. 

New enrollees numbered 1,287,000— 
13.3 percent more than the total for the 
same period in fiscal year 1977. The 
increase resulted from President Carter's 
economic stimulus program which pro- 
vided more placements in public service 


Female 44.5% 


Male 55.5% 


White 61.8% 
Black 29.9% 


Ethnic 


employment (PSE) under titles Il and VI 
of CETA. 

About 1,032,500 were terminated from 
the various programs: 41 percent entered 
unsubsidized employment and 20 percent 
returned to school or entered other train- 
ing programs. Only 39 percent dropped 
out or were dismissed. 

The socioeconomic characteristics of 
the enrollees under the three titles were: 

e Of the 1,097,500 enrolled under title 
|, 49.4 percent were males; 79.6 percent 
came from economically disadvantaged 
backgrounds; 49.4 percent were under 
age 22; 5.5 percent were handicapped; 
58.9 percent were white; 33.1 percent 
were black; and 10 percent were veter- 
ans. 

e@ Of the 186,800 enrolled under title II, 
55.3 percent were males; 60.7 percent 


Participant 
Characteristics 


Disadvantaged 


came from disadvantaged backgrounds; 
20.7 percent were under age 22; 3.7 
percent were handicapped; 70.1 percent 
were white; 22.9 percent were black; and 
21.4 percent were veterans. 

@ Of 908,700 enrolled under title VI, 
62.8 percent were males; 79.8 percent 
came from economically disadvantaged 
backgrounds; 21.1 percent were under 
age 22; 4 percent were handicapped; 
63.5 percent were white; 27.6 percent 
were black; and 23.3 percent were veter- 
ans. 

The charts show percentages of partic- 
ipant characteristics in titles |, Il, and VI 
combined. 

William J. Shickler 


William J. Shickler is a program analyst, 
Office of Administration and Management, Em- 
ployment and Training Administration. 





Under 22 35.2% 
22-44 54.0% 


Disadvantaged 
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war. 

Meaningful employment in the private sectof—source of five out of 

every six new jobs—is called for under the new title VII of the 

: reauthorized Comprehensive Employment and Training Act. For t 

. details, see PS/P: Where the Jobs Are, beginning on page 16 of 
_ this issue of WORKLIFE. 
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